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but their exact occurrence is a matter of doubt and
conjecture. In planning for the future we have to
choose, not between certainties, but rather between
a range of estimated probabilities. It is clear that the
nature of this range itself may vary, and accordingly
there must arise not onlv relative valuation of the
*
different kinds of uncertainties between themselves,
but also of different ranges of uncertainty similarly
compared. From such concepts may be deduced many
of the most complicated propositions of the theory of
economic dynamics.1
And so we could go on. We could show how the
use of money can be deduced from the existence of in-
direct exchange and how the demand for money can be
deduced from the existence of the same uncertainties
that we have just examined.2 We could examine the
propositions of the theory of capital and interest, and
reduce them to elementary concepts of the type we
have been here discussing. But it is unnecessary to
prolong the discussion further. The examples we have
already examined should be sufficient to establish the
solution for which we are seeking. The propositions of
economic theory, like all scientific theory, are obviously
deductions from a series of postulates. And the chief
of these postulates are all assumptions involving in
some way simple and indisputable facts of experience
relating to the way in which the scarcity of goods
which is the subject-matter of our science actually
shows itself in the world of reality. The main postulate
of the theory of value is the fact that individuals can
*  See Knight, Risk, Uncertainty, and Profit; Hicks, The Theory of Profit
(Scanomica, No. 31, pp. 170-190).
*  See Mises, The Theory of Money, pp. 147 and 200; Lavington, The
SngUsk Capital Market, pp. 29-35; Hicks, A Suggestion for Simplifying the
Theory of Money (Economic^ 1934, pp. 1-20).